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Like to Earn $1000 This Summer? 
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THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE OF THE N. E. A. 

By Miles Gloriosus 

A Pennsylvania school superintendent 
stood in the lobby of the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago on the evening of Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 26th. One of his friends rushed up 
to him and shook hands, exclaiming, 

‘‘T’m glad to see that you got here all 
right! Have you a hotel reservation?’’ 

‘*Reservation?’’ asked the Keystoner 
wonderingly, ‘‘What do I want with a 
reservation? I’m only going to be here a 
week! ’? 

In a way, the Pennsylvania man was 
right. There may have been a few hours 
between 2 A. M. and breakfast time when 
something of moment was not happening 


but they were very few. Yes, it was a 
crowded week and full of many angles of 
interest. 

In my opinion the Chicago meeting was 
especially noteworthy because its programs, 
both general and sectional, were so success- 
ful in presenting both sides of so many 
important questions. Federal aid, a federal 
department of education, the educational 


; finance and inquiry, mental measurement, 


the ideals to be achieved by public eduea- 


™ tion, all these were discussed pro and con 


from the platform and the school superin- 
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tendents of the United States sat as a jury 
and heard the evidence. Personally, it 
seemed to me that in a number of cases the 
best speakers were on the wrong side of the 
question but, after all, that was all soll 
In connection with my report of 
Morrison’s address in last month’s issue I 
was glad to find Professor Seligman and 
Senator Davenport and Dr. George D. 
Strayer on the program Wednesday morn- 
ing which program was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the process of financing educa- 
tion. None of these ers took the 
gloomy view of the subject that it seemed 
to me is held by Professor Morrison. Pro- 
fessor Seligman gave a wonderful address. 
Neither he nor Senator Davenport nor Doc- 
tor Strayer left any room for doubt as to 
what they were searching and they im- 
pressed their audiences with the idea that 
the inquiry will be carried on successfully. 
Both at the general meeting and at a meet- 
ing of the Educational Research Associa- 
tion Doctor Strayer assured his auditors 
that the commission would have some defi- 
nite reports to make within a year. 
Another of the notable addresses of the 
week was that delivered on Thursday morn- 
ing by President William O. Thompson of 
Ohio State University in answer to the 
question, ‘‘What has this Country reason 
to expect by way of culture, efficiency, and 








- good citizenship in return for the cost of 


operating public education in this country?’’ 
President Thompson is a big, strong, con- 
structive optimist who refuses to be dis 
turbed by calamity howlers. He believes in 
the schools and in the young people of this 
country and he said so in a forceful, epi- 
grammatic and steadying way. 


A REPORT THAT HAD TO BE RE-WRITTEN 


Always bear in mind that, in reporting 
an event, it is usually more satisfactory all 
around to wait until the event has happened. 

On arriving in Chicago the Saturday be- 
fore the meeting of 4 Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., I found the 
Congress Hotel seething with Tumors that 
came from Teachers College of Columbia 
University to the effect that Dr. W. C. Bag- 
ley was all primed and ready to deal a deadly 
blow to the industry of mental measurement. 

While waiting for the blow to be struck 
I prowled over to the Auditorium Hotel just 
in time to hear T. J. McCormack tell the 
normai school presidents his ‘‘ Reflections of 
an Amateur.’’ Mr. McCormack was too 
polite to tell his audience all that he thought 


_ of intelligence testing but even his expur- 


gated thoughts formed one of the most de- 
licious pieces of satire that I have heard in 
many a day. President Lord presided over 
the meeting with judicial calm, since he 
is not the man to be swayed easily even by 
‘McCormack’s brilliance, but President Felm- 
ley and State Superintendent Blair and 
many others smiled with unfeigned delight 
a« wr. McCormack put the English language 
turough one of his faultless fancy drills. 
Mercy, thought I to myself, if MeCormack 
swings the battle axe so fiercely what will 
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Bagley do on Monday efternoon? Accord- 
ingly I slunk back to my room and wrote 
out a report anticipating what I supposed 
would happen. I took as my guide that 
other great assassination, the one that oc- 
curred at the foot of Pompey’s statua, and 
featured the well beloved Bagley as arch 
conspirator. I had a hard time trying to 
decide whether to cast McCormack in the 
part of Casca or not, but finally decided not 
te do so. As Mr. McCormack says, he is 
an amateur and he has a right to say what 
he pleases about mental measurement. 

On Sunday, while recovering from Doctor 
Whipple’s Saturday night supper at Hen- 
rici’s, I re-wrote the report from another 
angle, with Doctor Bagley as the hero who 
took up arms against a sea of troubles. 
After the Monday afternoon meeting, how- 
ever, I found that Bagley did not cause any- 
where near the mya! slaughter brought 
on by Hamlet so I had to abandon’ that 
report also. 

Word had been passed about on Saturday, 
Sunday and on Monday morning and con- 
sequently the ball room on the ninth floor 
of the Auditorium Hotel was filled rapidly 
soon after Chairman Inglis took charge of 
the meeting of the College Teachers of 
Education. Applying the principles of the 
late lamented though resourceful Zacchaeus, 
I perched myself upon a high sideboard in 
a corner of the room and thus had an ex- 
cellent place from which to see and hear. 

The audience listened with polite interest 
while Professor 8. 8. Colvin, formerly of 
the University of Illinois and now of Brown 
University in Rhode Island, spoke on behalf 
of ‘*‘Mental Tests.’’ Doctor Colvin was 
chairman of the committee of National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education that vro- 
duced the Twenty-First Yearbook of the 
Society entitled, ‘‘Intelligence Tests and 
Their Use,’’ which is probably the most up- 
to-date, authoritative and complete discus- 
sion of the principles and use of intelligence 
tests to be had in a single book. He was 
followed by Dr. Harold O. Rugg of the Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who pleaded in his paper on 
‘Statistical Method’’ for a more intensive 
and complete study of the philosophic basis 
of education, especially in the light of the 
tremendous advance that has been made by 
educational research during the past fifteen 
years. 

The Roman pepulace at this particular 
gladiatorial combat were really there to wait 
for Bagley, however, although they sym- 
pathized with Dr. B. R. Buckingham, the 
third speaker, when Professor Inglis warned 
him at the outset of his address that he 
would be allowed but twenty minutes so as 
to give Doctor Bagley a chance. Doctor 
Buckingham did a remarkable piece of work 
in telling his hearers all the things that he 
might have told them, ‘‘had I twenty-five 
minutes instead of twenty.’’ 

Then Doctor Inglis announced, ‘‘ These 
three little boys have blown up their big 
balloons and have brought them here for 
you to see. I searched all over the United 
States for the man who could best stick a 
pin into those balloons,—and I think I have 
found him in Dr. William C. Bagley.’’ 

Amid a storm of applause Doctor Bagley 
took the rostrum and began, ‘‘My subject 
is ‘Educational Determinism: or, Democracy 
and the I. Q.’’’ and the members of the 
audience hugged themselves in delighted 
anticipation. 

Nor were the listeners disappointed, for 
Bagley gave one of the best efforts of his 
career in defense of ‘‘Homo Ubiquitus,’’ 
the common man. To my unalloyed relief, 
however, I found that Doctor Bagley was 
far from being the destroying Tamerlane 
that advance notices had painted him. In 
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Announces The Following Volumes 





HISTORY 


Landmarks of the American Revolution: 
(1) Boston and Lexington 
. Landmarks of Early Explorations and Settlements in North America: 
(2) The English 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


Grand Canyon of the Colorado (7) Mt. Rainier 
Yosemite Valley (8) Niagara Falls 
Rocky Mountains (9) Panama Canal 
Yellowstone Park (10) Washington, D. C. 


AGRICULTURE * CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP 


Oranges and Olives . (14) Democracy in Education 
The Honey Bee (15) Some of Uncle Sam’s Workshops 
Milk as a Food 








INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 
(16) Iron and Steel 
(17) Making Rubber Tires 
(18) Oyster and Shrimp Fishing 




















VISUAL TEXT BOOKS 
The volumes of the Ford Educational Library have been edited and tested by educators for 
class, lecture and other educational purposes. Each film is accompanied by a complete synop- 
sis to aid in the presentation of the lesson to be visualized. These volumes, consisting of the 
film and synopsis, are complete visual text books. 


NEW PLAN OF DISTRIBUTION 


The new plan of distribution of the Ford Educational Library, places visual instruction within 
easy reach of all communities. Suitable subjects are now ready for the schools and will be 
distributed direct to them. 

Each school may have a film library from which the subject may be selected when needed. The 
new plan costs less than the present rent and transportation of films. 








NEW SUBJECTS 


New volumes in the Ford Educational Library will be constantly issued. Before May, 1922, 
twenty new subjects will be ready. 


DEFINITE VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Educational institutions will have definite material for visual instruction. The volumes which 
are being issued follow closely the subject matter prescribed in courses of study. All volumes 
are of highly educational standard and fine artistry in photography. The material in each 
volume is permanent, and will be as valuable in the future as today. For further information 
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HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 


FORD EDUCATIONAL LIGRARY 
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To MemBers—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 
dress and new address. Remember postmasters can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not getting THE 
TEACHER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to THE ILLINOIS TEACHER at Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals 
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OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1922 


President—J. O. Engleman, Joliet. 

First Vice President—Florence Holbrook, Chicago. 
Second Vice President—Fannie Spaits Merwin, Manito. 
Third Vice President—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 





Executive Committee-— 

Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. 

O. L. Manchester, Normal. 

E. C. Fisher, Rock Island. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomington. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Lake Shore Division, I. S. T. A., Oak Park, Friday, 
April 21, 1922. 

Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers, Annual Meeting, Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, Friday and Saturday, December 1 and 2, 1922. 

National Education Association, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, July 3-9, 1922. 

Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, Friday and 
Saturday, October 6 and 7, 1922. 

Upper Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Princeton, Thursday and Fri- 
day, October 12 and 13, 1922. Program: two lectures 
by Hugh S. Magill, Field Secretary, N. E. A.; one 
lecture by Dean W. F. Russell, Iowa State University ; 
and two lectures by Dr. Emanuel Sternheim of Boston. 
Besides these the Grade Section will have addresses by 
Dean Gray and Miss Laura Lucas of the University of 
Chicago, Superintendent C. W. Washburne of Win- 
netka, and Professor Tryon of the University of Chi- 
eago. The High School Section will have addresses by 
Dr, Sternheim, Dean Russell, Professor Tryon, and Pro- 
fessor George D. Wham of the Southern Normal Uni- 
versity, 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


Most of the teachers for next year will be employed 
in the next two months. Let us keep before the public 
the fact that there can be no lowering of salaries with- 
out a lowering of professional standards and standards 
of living. Teachers should remember that, although it 
is entirely commendable to strive for better positions 
and higher salaries, it is not commendable to apply for 
several positions regardless of whether changes in 
those positions are contemplated. It is unethical to 
apply for any position before knowing that a change in 
such position is probable. Random and numerous ap- 
plications by teachers tend to lower salaries. Sup- 
pose there are only enough teachers to supply the de- 
mand, or even a shortage; still, if every teacher applies 
for five different positions, the employing boards get 


the impression that there are four or five times as many 
teachers as are needed. This seeming excess in supply 
will have the usual result on the market until late in 
the summer, when there will probably be numerous 
vacancies, several resignations, and a grand scramble 
to get teachers for cheap and undesirable positions. 
The teachers suffer the results in lower salaries and in 
loss of reputation for keeping contracts,—and the chil- 
dren suffer the chaotic consequences in general. 


The business sessions of the Representative Assem- 
bly at the annual meeting of the I. S, T. A. next De- 
cember will be of great importance. Therefore, the 
division meetings should choose delegates who truly rep- 
resent the teachers, who are well qualified to transact 
the business, and who will stay through the sessions 
and attend to business. There were three business ses- 
sions last December. At the first, nearly all delegates 
were present; at the second, several were missing; and 
at the third, some divisions were represented hardly 
at all. All teachers in all parts of the state should be 
well represented through all the sessions. 


Superintendent H. B. Fisher of Streator has again 
demonstrated his efficiency. He is a member of the 
executive committee of the Upper Illinois Valley Divi- 
sion, and, has sent us the announcement of the time, 
place and speakers for the next meeting although it 
does not occur until next October. See the announce- 
ment above. His assistants on the committee are Mon- 
roe Melton, Spring Valley, and C. B. Smith, Princeton. 
This committee assures a large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing at Princeton next October. Committees of other 
divisions are urged to send in announcements as soon 
as times and places of meetings are determined or pro- 
grams arranged. 


Last fall certain division officers reported that a 
few high school teachers refused to enroll as members 
of the I. S. T. A., giving ds a reason that they expected 
- to attend the High School Conference at the University 
of Illinois and considered that sufficient. Since then it 
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has been reported that some high-school teachers are 
not loyally supporting the Association. 

We can not believe this lack of interest and co- 
operation is at all general among high-school teachers, 
since we know many high-school principals and teach- 
ers are among our most loyal and enthusiastic support- 
ers. Of course the High School Conference is a good 
thing and worth the attendance of every high-school 
teacher; but it is not intended to take the place of the 
State Association for high school teachers any more 
than the State Association can take its place. 

The State Teachers’ Association certainly deserves 
the fullest support of all high-school teachers. Only by 
our united, organized efforts have we been able to get 
sufficient money to make high school progress possible, 
to get more liberal high-school laws enacted, and to 
get illegal districts validated. Our State Association 
has incurred much criticism and opposition by its per- 
sistence in promoting high-school legislation and es- 
tablishing separate high-school tax rates. And the 
battle is not over. Some seriously retarding decisions 
have recently been made by the Supreme Court, and 
bills will be introduced in the next General Assembly 
to repeal or practically nullify the community high- 
school law and community consolidated school law. 
Come on, high-school principals and teachers! We are 
going to stand by you, your students, and your schools. 
The least you can do is to continue your membership, 
interest, cooperation, and loyal support. 


Although the Constitutional Convention will not 
propose any radical change in our taxation system, its 
thembers agree that our present system is radically 
wrong. The delegates can not agree what amendment 
should be made to our present revenue article; but 
they do agree that it must be amended. A typical 
criticism was expressed on February i4 by Delegate 
George A. Dupuy of the Sixth District, who said: 

‘‘The present revenue system of Illinois, at least as 
it works out in actual operation, is a miserable, abject 
failure. It has been a failure for fifty years, and it will 
never be anything but a failure. This is universally 
admitted. I know of no man who has given the sub- 
ject consideration who will contend that it is reason- 
ably good or fairly successful. So obvious is this fail- 
ure, and so widespread and general is the conviction of 
it, that for at least twenty years there has been a wide- 
spread, general, and persistent demand for a consti- 
tutional convention. 

‘‘The most casual analysis of the present taxing 
system as it exists in practical operation will show 
three principal difficulties: 

‘*1. Intangible property to a very large extent es- 
capes taxation. 

**2. Failure to tax intangible property greatly en- 
hances the burden on tangible property. 

‘*3. A great number of persons having little or no 
tangible property, but having liberal incomes from 
personal effort, pay no taxes.’’ 


Not along ago we listened to an eminent lecturer 
deliver an inspiring address upon the wastefulness, the 
sinfulness, the utter futility of war. He closed with a 
panegyric of the Spirit of America, which he inter- 
preted as the true Christian spirit setting the example 
of peace and universal brotherhood and pleading with 
other nations to live in peace and harmony. 

Of course there is much in this, and we are proud 
of America’s attitude and achievements in interna- 
tional affairs. But let us not forget that right here 
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within our own borders continues an cxtremely expen- 
sive warfare that causes great losses in wealth and 
property, progress and happiness, health and life it- 
self. We refer to the economic war. Even now hun- 
dreds of thousands of men have quit their work and 
the operators have closed their mines,—and all because 
they can not agree upon a division of the wealth pro- 
duced by their cooperative efforts. This is real war- 
fare in which there will be great financial losses, de- 
terioration of property, suffering by women and chil- 
dren, and probably many deaths caused directly or in- 
directly by the struggle. 

If ar invading Japanese army were to cause half 
as much loss and suffering, all of us would get tre- 
mendously excited, flags would fly from every house- 
top, drum-beats would be heard everywhere, billions 
of dollars would be raised, titanic energies would be 
loosed, and the whole nation would fly to arms. But 
we accept this war as a matter hardly worthy of 
thought. We seem to be more patrictie when threat- 
ened by even an imaginary external fue than when 
attacked by an actual internal disease. We vroudly 
and heroically call on other nations tc join us in the 
great movement teward disarmment, peace and broth- 
erhood ; but we refuse to practice these things at home. 
We recommend our Christian principles for use in 
international affairs, but refuse to apply them in do- 
mestic troubles. Why not use a little reason, justice, 
equity, fair-dealing, Christianity, brotherly-love and 
peace at home? 

Secretary James H. Davis of the United States De- 
partment of Labor recently contributed an article to 
the New York Times in which he advocated a ‘‘saving 
wage’’ rather than a ‘‘iiving wage’’ for wage-earpers. 
In fact he implies his endorsement of a ‘‘ culture wage’’ 
for all, although he does not so name it, when he lists 
among the things now demanded by the workers as 
‘*a just share in the benefits of a new day,’’ the ‘‘en- 


jevment of books, pictures, music and the theater, and 


%? 


a chance at the higher education.’’ To critics who con- 
sider the ‘‘saving wage’’ as something utopian, he says: 
‘‘The saving wage is already a going principle in hard 
and actual practice. We may deliberately force the 
wage-earner back, or business conditions may auto- 
matically force him back to the literal meaning of a 
living wage,—but only for a time. The moment busi- 
ness conditions improve and a general prosperity re- 
turns, we may expect it as a certainty that the worker 
will come back with his demand for a wage permitting 
him not simply to live but to get something out of life. 
And I want to say at once that I regard this as a good 
thing.’’ 

Of course teachers have been led by circumstances 
to a pretty thorough understanding of the terms living 
wage, saving wage and culture wage; and nearly all 
the statements in the article by Secretary Davis have 
become axiomatic with them. But such liberal expres- 
sions are so rare from eminent government officials that 
we consider this one worthy of mention. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION 


The South Central Division of the I. S. T. A. held 
its third annual meeting at Springfield on March 10 
and 11. The weather was very disagreeable, but the 
attendance was about 1,700, which was about the same 
as last year. 

The program was carried out just as planned. The 
music was furnished by the pupils of the Springfield 
schools under the direction of Kathryn Hamilton Baxter, 
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Blair, Superintendent of Public Instructior. On the 
afternoon of the first day the teachers were divided into 
the following sections: rural, primary, intermediate, 
upper grades, high school, and music. All these sec- 
tions had interesting programs of lectures, discussions 
of problems or demonstration lessons. 


The resolutions adopted are as follows: 


Whereas the State Teachers’ Association in its meeting of 
December, 1921, passed resolutions relative to the standards of 
education and means of providing support for same, therefore 

Be it Resolved that we recommend these resolutions to the 
teachers of the South Central Division of the State Teachers’ 
Association for their serious consideration. 

Whereas both public opinion and the requirements of modern 
life and citizenship are demanding better schools and _ better 
teaching. 

Be it Resolved that we strongly recommend to school boards 
that they demand training and professional ability. 

. Whereas the Constitutional Convention of the State of Illi- 
nois has by a vote of 52 to 9 moved to adopt a clause in the 
Bill of Rights for the proposed new constitution of the state, 
permitting the reading of at least ten verses from the Holy Bible 
without note or comment at the opening of every public school 
on every school day in this state. 

Be it Resolved that we the members of the South Central 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association in annual 
session assembled extend to the Constitutional Convention our 
hearty congratulations. 

Be it Further Resolved, that, believing the Holy Bible to be 
the greatest, truest and best spiritual and moral guide, as well 
as the grandest literature, we recommend the required reading 
thereof without note or comment, in the interest of peace and 
harmony within our communities and for avoidance of any pos- 
sible controversy or contention upon the part of any anti-Ameri- 
can minority, which might at any time or place seek to displace 
this Book which is the basis of all moral law from our American 
public schools. 

Be it also Resolved that the free choice of any authorized 
version of the Holy Bible in accordance with the faith of the 
teacher reading the same, is sufficient safeguard against trespass- 
ing upon any conscientious scruples, while granting to every 
scholar the God given right to know the truth that makes men 
free and alone can keep them free, which has made this American 
Republic a glorious reality, and alone can preserve the magnifi- 
cent ideals of the makers and founders thereof for the future. 

Be it finally Resolved that we extend our appreciation to the 
Springfield teachers for their thoughtfulness and hospitality to 
the visiting teachers. 

Wma. Smatu, Chairman, 
LESLIE V. DRAKE, 
W. O. WrirHrow, 

. Committee. 


The officers elected for the year 1923 are as follows: 
President, E. C. Pruitt, Springfield. 
Vice President, Otto Weedman, Decatur. 
Secretary, Ida H. Ortwein, Beardstown. 
Treasurer, George W. Solomon, Carlinville. 


Executive Committee— 
he president, vice-president and secretary. 


State Committees— 


Appropriations, 1. M. Allen, Springfield. 
Legislation, H. Armbrose Perrin, Jacksonville. 
Resolutions, T. M. Kilbride, Virden. 


Delegates to state meeting, December, 1922: 

Delegates: 
R. G. Beals, Taylorville. 
M. L. Test, Petersburg. 
J. T. Dorris, Waverly. 
Lavina O’Neil, Mt. Sterling. 
R. L. Newman, Griggsville. 
L. F. Hillman, Chandlerville. 
F. W. Smith, Pawnee. 
Alice Kricke, Beardstown. 


L. W. Chatham, Pana. 

Mary Margaret Roach, Decatur. 
L. E. Wilhite, Gillespie. 
Florence Black, Virginia. 

W. W. Burt, Chatham. 

R. E. Simpson, Girard. 

W. P. Sullivan; Mliopolis. 
Clara C. Cobb, Jacksonville. 
Ulive L. Wells, Winchester. 
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and by the Imperial Quartet of Chicago. There were 
addresses to the general sessions by President H. A. 
Brown of the State Normai School, “shkush, Wiscon- 
sin; Hon. Quin O’Brien of Chicago; and Francis G. 


Alternates: 


Eleanor Drennan, Taylorville. 
W. L. Gard, Tallula. 

A. F. Petty, Waverly. 

M. M. Rodenberg, Versailles. 
T. C. Moore, Pittsfield. 
Emma Suffern, Virginia. 
Frank A. Drake, Springfield. 
Emma T. Yeck, Beardstown. 


A. J. Daniely, Pana. 

Mabel Muthersbaugh, Decatur. 

Harriet Deadrick, Carlinville. 

Jessie Parsons, Ashland. 

Lee R. Carlson, Auburn. 

C. E. Rutherford, Girard. 

George N. Bradley, Divernon. 

Sophrina Kent, Jacksonville. 

C. W. Smith, Winchester. 
Outve L. WeLis, Secretary. 


TAX REFORM NEEDED IN ILLINOIS 
(Continued from last month) 
A GrapvuaTEep INcoME Tax SHOULD BE AUTHORIZED 


A tax system in which the general property tax is the 
principal source of revenue is a bad system, no matter 
how well administered and how ably drafted the tax 
may be. Under a general property tax some citizens are 
overtaxed and other citizens are undertaxed. The classi- 
fication of property and the establishment of different 
rates for different classes of property would lessen but 
would not totally eliminate the inequalities of the tax. 
Classification of property would serve chiefly to give 
relief to those now subjected to overtaxation. It would 
not provide an effective means of reaching those who 
now escape bearing a proper share of the costs of the 
governmental services whose benefits they enjoy alike 
with other citizens. Other forms of taxation must be 
devised to reach these groups. 

The more severe the tax is, the more important it is 
that the tax shall bear equitably and justly on all classes 
of taxpayers. The objections to which the general prop- 
erty tax is subject on grounds of justice in taxation make 
it essential that the tax shall be kept within very mod- 
erate limits. If under such circumstances the tax does 
not yield sufficient revenue, the additional funds neces- 
sary for the carrying out of the program of the state 
must be provided by other methods of taxation. 

Finally, property is not well suited to serve as the 
only basis for taxation. Capacity to pay taxes bears no 
certain relationship to amount of property owned, and 
it is upon relative ability to pay that the distribution 
of the tax burden must be based, if it is to operate 
equitably. The inequalities of property taxation must 
be offset by the establishment of a broader basis for 
taxation. 

The most suitable form of taxation for state purposes 
is a moderately graduated income tax, especially if used 
in conjunction with a tax on property. Since 1911, 
twelve American states have enacted income tax laws 
and similar measures are now under consideration in 
several other states. Where the tax has been in effect 
long enough to provide a basis for judgment, it has be- 
come generally popular, has been found comparatively 
easy and inexpensive to administer, and has been pro- 
ductive of ample revenue. 

The experience of Wisconsin with income taxation is 
of most value for Illinois. The Wisconsin income tax 
has been in operation since 1911, a period long enough 
to test its merits and to bring out any serious defects. 
The Wisconsin Income Tax Act imposes a tax on all 
incomes, whether individual or corporate, earned or 
produced within the State. Single individuals are 
granted an exemption from taxation up to $800 of in- 
come, married persons are granted an exemption up to 
$1200. For each child under 18 years of age an addi- 
tional exemption of $200 is granted. The rates of taxa- 
tion are moderately graduated. All incomes above the 
amount exempted are taxed at the basic rate of 1%. In 
addition there are surtaxes on the taxable income ex- 
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ceeding $1000, amounting to 114% on the second $1000, 
114% on the third $1000, 134% on the fourth $1000, 2% 
on the fifth $1000, and 4%% more on each additional 
$1000 up to 514% on the twelfth $1000. Excess of in- 
come over $12,000 is taxed at the uniform rate of 6%. 

The suecess of the Wisconsin income tax has been 
striking. It has been popular from the outset and has 
proved to be a highly satisfactory means of securing 
revenue for state purposes. The success of the tax is 
due to the following factors: 

(1) The rates were not burdensome, and the Wis- 
consin experience has shown that under such cireum- 
stances the American taxpayer is honest and makes little 
attempt at evasion. 

(2) The assessors were carefully selected from a civil 
service list, instead of being elected officials. 

(3) The centralized administration of the tax made 
for greater efficiency. (This has important bearing on 
the proposal made above for a similar centralization 
under the State Tax Commission of the administration 
of the Illinois general property tax.) 

(4) The proceeds of the tax are apportioned mainly 
to the local bodies, 70% going to local governments, 20% 
to the counties, and only 10% to the state. The residents 
of each locality are therefore closely interested in the 
efficient administration and full collection of the tax. 

(5) It has been the least expensive tax to collect. 
The annual cost of administration barely exceeds 1% of 
the amount of revenue produced by the tax. 

(6) The tax is not too inquisitorial. 

(7) The tax appeals to the citizens of the state as a 
fair method of distribution of the burden of supporting 
the governments of the state. 

There is no obvious reason why a similar income tax 
in Illinois would not be equally successful. The condi- 
tion in the two states closely resemble each other. Both 
are prosperous states with the population fairly evenly 
divided between the urban districts and the rural. The 
income tax offers prospects of greatest success when it is 
used as part of a state system of taxation which includes 
a modified property tax. Such a combination of taxes 
would provide for the taxation of all persons at their 
place of residence in proportion to their income. It 
would provide for taxation of all tangible property at 
its situs, thus requiring from the owner of the property, 
even though he is not himself a resident of the state, a 
contribution to the state revenues in return for the bene- 
fits which accrue to his property from the governmental 
services. It would provide for the taxation of the 
owners of intangible property through taxation of the 
income which they derive from such property. It would 
eliminate the inequality of taxation which now exists 
between the farmer and the town-dweller resulting from 
the fuller assessment to which the farmer’s property is 
subject, since a considerable part of the farmer’s real 
ineome is produced on the farm in the form of shelter 
and food and quite generally escapes income taxation. 

The elasticity of the income tax is one of its out- 
standing advantages. An emergency need for increased 
revenue can be met promptly by an increase in the rate 
of taxation of incomes. Surplus revenue can be avoided 
by a reduction of the rate. The experience of all tax 
bodies which have resorted to income taxation demon- 
strates that increased tax receipts follow immediately 
and in predictable volume upon an increase in the tax 
rates. 

The availability for state use of the federal assess- 
ments of ineome greatly simplifies the administrative 
problem, lessens the possibility of tax evasion, and re- 
‘duces the cost of collection. The public has become 
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thoroughly acquainted with the nature and methods of 
income taxation through the operation of the federal tax, 
and is generally convinced of the justice of such a tax. 
For all of these reasons the Constitutional Convention 
should authorize the legislature to levy graduated taxes 
on income.! 

The rates of the Inheritance Tax should be in- 
creased, and more steeply graduated. 

The inheritance tax has come to be almost univer- 
sally regarded as an essential part of every well-devised 
system of taxation and receives the general approval 
of both popular sentiment and scientific opinion. ‘‘The 
inheritance tax is to-day found primarily in democra- 
cies like those of England, Switzerland, Australia, and 
America; and in other countries its development has 
gone hand in hand with the spread of democratic ideas. 
...if we hold...that modern democracies are endeav- 
oring simply to do away with the abuses that have 
come down to us from the aristocracies of the past, we 
may ¢laim that the inheritance tax is only a means of 
securing equality in taxation and of realizing the prin- 
ciple of ability to pay...... It may be defended on 
purely economic grounds as in complete harmony with 
the general principles of equitable taxation.’” 

The validity of inheritance taxation is no longer 
questioned. Property left at death does not belong by 
absolute right to any one. ‘‘The law properly protects 
the owner of property in its full enjoyment during his 
lifetime, even to the extent of putting no obstacle in 
his way if he wishes to distribute it among his family 
or friends before his death. When he dies, however, 
the disposition of the property which he preferred to 
retain as his own to the very end assumes large social 
significance. ..The imposition of an inheritance tax is 
simply the assertion by the state of a right to a share 
in property left at death under the conditions set forth 
in the tax law. If the share taken by the state is mod- 
erate, there is every reason to think that the heirs will 
accept it as a matter of course and think gratefully of 
the part that is left to themselves rather than grudg- 
ingly of the part which they do not receive. There thus 
appears good ground for the claim that moderate in- 
heritance taxes, increasing from one percent on in- 
heritances above a certain amount left to direct heirs 
even to as much as twenty percent on very large estates 
passing to collateral heirs or strangers, do not impose 
a burden that is consciously felt by any one.® 

The inheritance tax is particularly well-suited to 
provide revenue for state purposes. It produces large 
returns at relatively little expense and without great 
friction. It tends to prevent the concentration of 
wealth into a few hands. It provides a means of gain- 
ing for the state a share in the benefits resulting from 
‘‘windfalls’’ to distant relatives. Of all the taxes, it is 
least burdensome to the taxpayer. Professor Bullock 
expresses the opinion that ‘‘The state governments 
should draw a large part of their revenues from taxes 
upon corporations and inheritances, both of which are 
now being taxed with increasing success.’’* 

The American states have quite generally incorpo- 


* For accounts of the suecessful operation of state income tax 
‘laws, reference may be made to the Annual Reports of the Wis- 
eonsin Tax Commission, and to ‘‘ The Progress of State Income 
Taxation Since 1911,’’ an article by Professor Harley L. Lutz of 
Oberlin College in the American Economic Review, March, 1920. 
*E. RB. A. Seligman, Professor of Finance in Columbia Uni- 
versity, in Essays in Taxation, 1911, p. 122. 
* Professor H. R. Seager, in his Principles of Economies, 
(1913) pp. 508-9. 
* Professor C. J. Bullock, in his Introduction to the Study of 
Economies, (1913) p. 582. 
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rated the inheritance tax into their tax systems. Only 
five Southern states do not now impose an inheritance 
tax. The main tendencies in state inheritance taxation 
are: 
(1) to exempt small estates. 

(2) to establish graduated rates for larger estates. 

(3) to graduate the tax according to the degree of 
relationship of heirs. 

There is an inheritance tax in Illinois of which the 
main features are as follows: 

(a) Inheritances by parents, wife, husband, de- 
- seendant, adopted child, brother, sister, wife of son, 
husband of daughter, are exempt if below $20,000, sub- 
ject to 1% taxation if from $20,000 to $100,000, and to 
2% if above $100,000. 

This provision is much too liberal in several re- 
spects. The amount exempted from taxation is too 
high. In most states which have inheritance taxes the 
amount exempted does not exceed $10,000. In Wiscon- 
sin and California, which have the best inheritance 
taxes, the exemptions are graduated according to the 
degree of relationship. In California $24,000 is ex- 
empt for widow or minor child, $1,000 to $10,000 for 
others named in the preceding paragraph. In Wiscon- 
sin, the maximum exemption is $10,000, and this ap- 
plies only to widows. Inheritances of more distant 
relatives receive smaller exemptions, depending on the 
closeness of the relationship. 

The basic rate of taxation is too low. In the Cali- 
fornia tax inheritances by husband, wife, descendants, 
ancestors, adopted children or issue thereof® are taxed 
at 1% up to $25,000; 2% from $25,000 to $50,000; 4% 
from $50,000 to $100,000; up to 15% above $1,000,000. 
In the Wisconsin tax, the rate is graduated for a simi- 
lar group of relatives as in the first group of the Cali- 
fornia tax from 1% on inheritances up to $25,000, to a 
little less than 4% on inheritances over $500,000. 

Inheritances by brothers, sisters, sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law should not be taxed at as low rates as 
inheritances by direct descendants and ancestors. In 
this respect also the California and Wisconsin laws set 
desirable examples. 

(b) Inheritanees by uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews 
or their descendants are exempt in the Illinois law up 
to $2,000, are subject to a tax of 2% on amounts from 
$2,000 to $20,000, and to a tax of 4% on amounts over 


Brothers, sisters, sons-in-law and daughters-in-law 
should be classed with this group, or made an intermedi- 
ate group between this and the first group. 

The rates of taxation should be increased on all 
classes of relatives named in this section. In the Cali- 
fornia law these classes of relatives are taxed at rates 
ranging from 3% for inheritances by brothers and 
sisters and 4% for uncles and aunts for inheritances 
up to $25,000 to 25% for brothers and sisters and 30% 
for uncles and aunts on inheritances exceeding $1,000,- 
000. In the Wisconsin law the rates are more moderate 
than in the California law, but greatly exceed the IIli- 
nois rates. 

(c) For all others more distant in relationship the 
zates of the Illinois tax range from 3% up to $10,000 
to 10% for inheritances over $100,000, with $500 ex- 
empt. 

These rates are also too low, especially for the 
larger inheritances. In the California law, the rates on 
inheritances by remote relations and by non-relations 
range from 5% on inheritances up to $25,000 to 30% on 


* Brothers, sisters, daughters-in-law and sons-in-law are taxed 
at still higher rates in the California tax. 
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inheritances over $500,000, with $500 exempted. In the 
Wisconsin law the rates on inheritances by distant rela- 
tions and non-relations rise from 5% on inheritances 
up to $25,000 to 20% on the amount by which inherit- 
ances exceed $500,000, with $100 as the exemption to 
strangers in blood. 

(d) The duty of administering and enforcing the 
Illinois State inheritance tax is now entrusted largely 
to local officials, including county judges. The present 
methods for the appraisement and collection of the in- 
heritance tax are in the form of legal proceedings, 
which involve a good deal of expense. The tax is fairly 
well administered, but partly owing to the insufficient 
centralization of administration, partly owing to the 
necessity for expensive legal proceedings in connection 
with the appraisal and collection of the tax, partly ow- 
ing to the low rates of the tax, the cost of collection is 
too large a percentage of the amount of tax collected, 
especially in the rural counties. - 

The task of appraising and collecting the inherit- 
ance tax should be entrusted to the State Tax Commis- 
sion, and the administration of the tax should be cen- 
tralized by being placed in the hands of these officials. 
If this were done and if the revisions in the tax sug- 
gested above were adopted, there would undoubtedly 
result a satisfactory reduction in the percentage of 
proceeds of the tax which is absorbed by the costs of 
appraisal and collection. 


SUMMARY 


The capacity of the citizens to provide more revenue 
through taxation for state purposes, if a more equable 
tax system is devised, has been demonstrated beyond 
question by the huge tax revenues collected in the 
State of Illinois by the federal government in recent 
years. In 1917, when the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation appealed to the Legislature for a million dollar 


_ increase in the state school fund, they were told that 


taxation was up to the limit and that any increase 
would become an unbearable burden. Since then the 
federal government has been collecting in Illinois in- 
come and excess profits taxation at a rate exceeding 
$400,000,000 a year, without imposing upon the taxpay- 
ers of the State any burdens which they were unable to 
bear. The State should perform all the functions 
proper to it. It can collect the necessary revenue for 
their performance, if it reforms its tax system and 
draws from hitherto untouched sources. 

The desirable path of taxation progress has been 
pointed out above. The recommendations of this pam- 
phlet may be summarized as follows: 


I. The General Property Tax. 

(a) There should be an increased centralization 
of administration and a reform of the assess- 
ment machinery by conferring increased 
powers on the State Tax Commission. 

(b) The constitution requirement for uniform 
taxation of property should be repealed. 

(c)} Assessed value should be required to equal 

} the cash or actual value, instead of being 
' an arbitrary percentage thereof. 

(d) The nominal rate of taxation should be re- 

duced to conform with the change in the 
basis of obtaining the assessed value. 
The Legislature should be required to enact 
measures for the enforcement of accurate 
assessment and full payment by providing 
stringent penalties for failure on the part of 
assessors or taxpayers to conform to the 
law. 
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Il. Graduated Income Tax. 

The Legislature should be authorized to enact an 
income tax similar to the Wisconsin and California in- 
come taxes. 

(a) The tax should prescribe moderately gradu- 
ated rates, so as to provide for the taxation 
of larger incomes at higher rates. 

(b) The administration of the tax should be cen- 
tralized under appointed officials. 

(ec) The tax should be so constructed as to fit in 
well with a classification of property for 
taxation, to reach professional incomes and 
incomes from intangible property which 
now almost wholly escape taxation. 

(d) Provision should be made for the use for 
state purposes of the federal assessments of 
income obtained as a basis for federal taxa- 
tion. 

Iil. — and More Steeply Graduated Inheritance 
ax. 

The Legislature should be instructed to revise the 
existing inheritance tax, so as to provide for: 

(a) Reduction of the amount exempted from 
taxation. 

(b) Inerease of the basic rate of taxation for 
each group of beneficiaries. 

(ec) Taxation of inheritances by brothers, sis- 
ters, sons-in-law, and daughters-in-law at 
higher rates than inheritances by ancestors 
and direct descendants. 

(d) Inereased progression of taxation for larger 
inheritances, especially by distant relatives 
and non-relatives. 

(e) The task of appraisal and collection of the 
tax should be transferred to the State Tax 
Commission. 
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A WORD FROM THE COUNCIL PRESIDENT 


Through the medium of this Department of The 
Illinois Teacher I wish to say something to certain 
school Superintendents and Principals which I regard 
as of importance to them. 

The annual District Conferences of Parent-Teacher 
Associations which are arranged and conducted by the 
Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Associations are of 
growing importance to each Association in the state. 
Their significance has not been realized by some Presi- 
dents of Associations who, when unable to attend a 
Conference as the representative of the local organiza- 
tion, fail to appoint or to have elected someone else to 
do so. Or, as I have frequently observed, some mem- 
ber is asked the evening before the Conference to at- 
tend it and at roll-call of Associations she rises, ex- 
pleining her last-minute appointment. Naturally un- 
der such circumstances she is quite unprepared to make 
an adequate and dignified report and must feel the em- 
barrassment of her position as she hears the thought- 
fully prepared written reports of other Associations. 
She may even be quite unqualified to take back to her 
own Association the high lights and the inspiration and 
practical helps of the Conference. In that case the 
— her own group and the school are all 
osers. 
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These Conferences are part of the state Council’s 
plan of co-operation with your local Association. As a 
part of the local Association’s co-operation with the 
state Council will you not see to it that your Associa- 
tion is properly represented hereafter at any Confer- 
ence of which it receives notice? An Association may 
send as many delegates as it will, but one should be a 


’ reporting delegate—reporting to the Conference and 


back to the Association. 

Conferences have been held this year in Chicago, 
Elgin, Moline, Hillsboro, Mattoon, Jacksonville, Deca- 
tur, Taylorville, Golden and Champaign. Probably as 
many will be held next year. We will announce them 
in this Department in addition to sending notice to each 
Association president. 

Laura P. Young, 
President Illinois Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 


WHY THE HIGH SCHOOL P. T. A.? 


A small percent of the High Schools of Illinois have 
Parent-Teacher Associations, but those having them 
are so enthusiastic that we have asked some of these 
High School Principals to give us their opinions as to 
the reasons for the existence of such Associations. 

The letters from these Principals are so fine that 
if we had room to print all of them in their entirety, 
we think every High School in the State would or- 
ganize a Parent-Teacher Association immediately. 

Principal J. E. Armstrong of Englewood High says 
that for over twenty years they had had an Associa- 
tion which has rendered excellent service to the school. 
At the time of its organization there was not a lunch 
room in any Chicago High School. The Englewood 
Association asked the Board of Education for the privi- 
lege of operating a lunch room. They secured the co- 
operation of the Woman’s Club in the enterprise, and 
they have controlled the management ever since. 
About 2500 pupils eat in their lunch room daily, and 
now every one of the twenty-three High Schools in 
Chicago has its own lunch room so that no pupils have 
to eat cold lunches at noon. 

Recently Englewood High has secured a large addi- 
tion totheir building and equipment at a cost of one 
and a quarter million dollars. Prof. Armstrong says: 
‘‘This was a long, hard fight but the school was re- 
lieved of the gréater part of the struggle by the Parent- 
Teacher Association.’’ 

These are material aids so worth-while that they, 
alone, would seem to justify thé existence of the Engle- 
wood Association, though this Association, like all 
other successful ones, has always co-operated with the 
schools in scholastic and social matters. 

Calumet High has had a Parent-Teacher Association 
since 1914, and Principal Grant Beebe says it has al- 
ways been a success, its greatest benefit to the school, 
from the administrative point of view, being that 
through the co-operation of parents and teachers the 
pupils have been enabled to get the best results out of 
their work. Causes for poor work have been discov- 
ered and remedied, while students have often been 
guided into their life-work through the closer acquaint- 
ance of teachers with parents. Their association ‘‘has 
not only discussed civie and educational topics, main- 
tained a welfare department, and carried on work to 
secure a new school building, but each year has given 
attention to some special matter of direct interest and 
benefit to the pupils in the school.’’ 

Principal George H. Rockwood of Austin High says: 
‘*We have found our organization very profitable and 
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I should feel greatly distressed to know that it did not 
meet the wishes of the community.’’ The Austin High 
Parent-Teachers’ Association was organized at least 
fifteen years ago, starting out by planting the school 
grounds with shrubbery and trees so that in a city- 
wide competition, they came out second for the most 
attractive school grounds in Chicago. The Association 
also was most effective in helping forward the project 
of a large addition to the school; and later on, it was 
through the Association that permission was with diffi- 
culty secured from the Board of Education for ‘‘ trying 
out’’ an Evening School in accordance with the Princi- 
pal’s ideas. The Evening School has now, for seven 
years, been a most important part of the life of Austin 
High and one of the community. When the Austin 
High P. T. A. responded to a call from the Dean of 
Girls for a few dollars to help keep a worthy pupil in 
school, it led to the establishment of the ‘‘Student Aid’”’ 
fund which this year amounts to one thousand dollars, 
all of which is raised by the Association and is used to 
keep in school boys and girls of proven capacity who 
would otherwise have to leave school to go to work. 

A printed leaflet sent out by the Austin High P.T.A. 
says, among other good things: ‘‘An association 
through which the parents may separately express their 
opinion and collectively wield much influence in school 
matters directly with those who have charge of the 
children in school is as necessary as is teaching itself. 
A forum where teachers meet parents in a matter of 
common interest—the education and upbringing of 
children—is today an actual necessity. 

‘*A united front on the part of the parents—support 
of the teachers in their efforts to further the education 
and training of the children—financial assistance with- 
out wounding of pride—neighborly meetings with 
others whose interests and problems coincide with 
yours—these are the things which the Austin Parent- 
Teacher Association accomplishes.’’ 


(To be continued) 


WISCONSIN’S NEW RETIREMENT LAW 
FOR TEACHERS 


Those Illinois teachers who were interested in pension 
laws for teachers at the time when our pension system 
was adopted knew that our law was modeled, in its main 
features, after the teachers’ pension law that had been 
passed in Wisconsin four years earlier, namely in 1911. 
From year to year in Wisconsin it became increasingly 
evident that there was a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among teachers with the system. The younger teachers 
objected to contributing to a fund by which they never 
expected to be benefited: Only one teacher in six re- 
mained in the service long enough to become an annui- 
tant, half of the teachers of the state teaching for less 
than three years. In other words, the bulk of the pension 
received by an annuitant was paid for by the younger 
teachers. If the pension is a deferred payment for ser- 
vices rendered, it ought to be paid for by the state in 
whose service the teaching is done,—not by the other 
teachers. 

But this particular feature of the law was not the 
only objectionable one. The very fact that fewer than 
half the teachers in service at the time the law went into 
effect availed themselves of the opportunity to come 
under its provisions shows that there were features about 
it that failed to make a strong appeal to many teachers. 
Only 6,695 became members. Incidentally, this was a 
larger percentage than that of the Illinois teachers a few 
years later who qualified as contributors under our very 
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similar law, there being only 6,569 who did this. The 
forfeiture of benefits in case of death during service, as 
well as the loss of one-half the deposits in case of retire- 
ment before being entitled to an annuity, were some of 
these objectionable features. — 

In 1919 a special committee of the Wisconsin state 
legislature was instructed to make an exhaustive study of 
the Wisconsin pension law as well as of teachers’ retire- 
ment systems in general. After making a comprehensive 
study of the whole problem, including a careful exam- 
ination of the diverse features of different city and state 
pension systems of the United States as well as the pen- 
sion systems of foreign countries, the committee made 
its report to Governor Blaine and the legislature in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, followed by a supplementary report in May. 
Pursuant to the recommendations of the committee, the 
present ‘‘State Retirement Law for the Public Schools, 
Normal Schools and University,’’ was passed by the 
legislature and went into effect on July 7, 1921. 


The new system is a reserve system, thus guarantee- 
ing an adequate financial support for the future, what- 
ever developments may come abcut in the way of a longer 
retention in service, due to placing teaching on a truly 
professional basis. There are a number of other reserve 
systems in this country, namely those of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Vermont, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. The new Wisconsin system, having been developed 
on the basis of a thoroughgoing study of all of these and 
other systems, and presumably having adopted their best 
features, therefore commends itself to the study not only 
of teachers but of all other citizens who are interested 
in the welfare of our schools. 

The law applies to all teachers in the public schools 
outside of Milwaukee, all teachers in the normal schools, 
and all teachers at the University excepting those below 
the rank of instructor, and those who are beneficiaries 
under the earlier provisions made by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. As regards the pensioning of teachers in the 
University by this foundation, the committee says very 
pertinently: ‘‘There is a doubt of the wisdom of the 
State’s relying wholly upon the benevolence of a cor- 
poration entirely outside of its control, in a matter of 
such great importance involving such large financial 
interests.”’ 

All ‘‘senior teachers’’ in the above named schools are 
required to make deposits to the extent of five per cent 
of their salaries as long as they teach. ‘‘Senior teachers’’ 
are teachers who have reached or passed the age of 
twenty-five years. Younger teachers are members, but 
not contributing members. Any member may at any 
time make additional deposits. Such voluntary deposits 
earn interest on the same basis as do the required de- 
posits. 

While every ‘‘senior teacher’’ is required to make a 
five percent deposit of the salary received, the state makes 
deposits to the credit of the individual teacher on a 
sliding seale basis. The amount of the state deposit for 
the teacher depends on the salary received and on the 
years of teaching experience, as follows: to fifty percent 
of the deposit made by the teacher, there is added five 
percent of such deposit for every year of teaching 
experience, not counting the current year, and there is 
deducted one percent for every hundred dollars in the 
salary that is in excess of twelve hundred dollars. There 
are two limitations at this point. In no case is the state’s 
deposit to exceed two hundred percent of the member’s 
deposit. Secondly, in ease of any salary in excess of 
three thousand dollars, the deposit made by the state is 
what it would be in case of a salary of three thousand 
dollars. In addition to the deposit thus determined and 
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thus limited, the state deposits a flat twenty-five dollars 
if the teacher taught a full school year during the current 
fiscal year. A school’ year is defined as one hundred 
twenty teaching days; or in case of service rendered 
before the law went into effect, three-fourths of the legal 
school year. 

At retirement, after six months notice, the member 
may withdraw the accumulation from his own deposit, 
either in a single payment, or in such payments as the 
annuity board may approve. Or, the member may leave 
the accumulation; the longer it remains in the fund, 
the greater the amount of accrued earnings. If the 
member on retiring does not care to withdraw the accu- 
mulation, the same may be applied to the purchase of an 
annuity. The accumulation from the state’s deposits to 
the credit of the member cannot be withdrawn. It can 
only be applied to the purchase of an annuity, the first 
payment of which is not payable until the member has 
reached the age of fifty, excepting in case of disability. 
The annuity derived from the member’s deposits may 
begin before the age of fifty has been reached. 

The member has several options with regard to the 
annuity: (a) an annuity for life, the installments being 
paid monthly; (b) an annuity, payable monthly for 
life, with the understanding that if the member dies be- 
fore one hundred eighty monthly installments have been 
paid, the balance of such one hundred eighty installments 
shall be paid to the member’s beneficiary or the member’s 
estate; (c) an annuity payable monthly for life, with 
the understanding that after the member’s death monthly 
payments to one-half the amounts paid monthly to the 
member shall be paid to the member’s beneficiary during 
the life of the beneficiary; (d) such other annuity or 
annuities as the annuity board shall approve. 

In ease of total disability on the part of a teacher 
who has not reached the age of fifty, if the member has 
taught and made the required deposits for five years 
immediately preceding, there shall be payable twenty- 
five dollars a month in addition to any other benefits due 
such member. 

In ease of death, the total accumulation, both from 
the member’s deposits and the state’s deposits, with in- 
terest, is payable to the member’s beneficiary; or in case 
the member failed to designate a beneficiary, to the 
member’s estate, either in a single sum or in a number 
of installments or in the form of an annuity decided upon 
by the member. 

The benefits payable to any member or beneficiary or 
distributee of an estate are exempt from any tax levied 
by the state or any taxing unit within the state, and are 
exempt from garnishment, attachment, levy or sale. 

The law also makes provision for members of the old 
retirement association as well as for annuitants under 
the old law in such a way that the benefits derived by 
such teachers can never be less than they would have 
been under the old law. 

Furthermore, the new law makes provision for ser- 
vices rendered prior to the adoption of the new retire- 
ment system. In ease of any teacher who has rendered 
such service, a computation is made as to the deposits 
that would have been made by the state if this law had 
been in operation while- such services were being ren- 
dered. The amount of this computation is assumed to 
bear interest at the rate of four percent up to the time 
of going into effect of the new law. From then on this 
amount is computed to bear interest at the rate paid on 
deposits in the retirement deposit fund. If such teacher 
teaches fully twenty-five years, the annuity will be in- 
creased accordingly. 

This new law puts a premium on length of service. 
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For the purpose of illustrating the operation of the law, 
the committee submitted the following three hypothetical 
cases. Interest is figured at four percent. It is assumed 
that the teachers teach a full year every fiscal year, and 
make their five percent deposits every year. 

Case I. A woman, who begins teaching at age 20 and 
teaches continuously at the minimum salary of $700, 
may retire at age 40 upon an annuity of $314, at age 55 
upon an annuity of $478, and at age 60 upon an annuity 
of $721. 

Case II. A woman who begins teaching at age 20 and 
teaches continuously at an annual salary of $1,000 may 
retire at age 50 upon an annuity of $417, at age 55 upon 
an annuity of $634, and at age 60 upon an annuity of 
$959. 

Case III. A woman who begins teaching at age 20 
and whose salary increases as follows: four years at $500, 
five years at $600, five years at $1,000, five years at 
$1,100, five years at 1,200, five years at $1,300, and the 
rest of the time until retirement at $1,350, may retire 
at age 50 upon an annuity of $425, at age of 55 upon 
an annuity of $671, or at age 60 upon an annuity of 
$1,036. 

As the distribution of salaries in the above illustra- 
tions are not typical of salaries paid in this state to 
normal graduates, the writer made a computation to 
determine the annuity that could be expected by a nor- 
mal school graduate receiving a salary of $1,000 for 
each of the first two years, then $1,100 for two years, 
$1,200 for five years, $1,300 for another five years, then 
$1,400 during the fifteenth year of teaching and every 
year thereafter until she retires. At the age of fifty 
she could retire with an annuity of about $540; if she 
remained in the service until she was fifty-five, her 
annuity would be about $810; if she retired at sixty, her 
annuity would be approximately $1,220. If instead of 
beginning her teaching career after this law went into 
effect, she had taught for ten years prior to that time 
on the same salaries as those above specified, the annuity 
would be about as follows: age of 50, $460; age of 55, 
$740; age of 60, $1,120. This difference is due to the 
fact that under this law the teacher is not required to 
make any deposit for services rendered before the law 
went into effect, while the state is responsible for the 
payment of an annuity based upon such contributions by 
the state in ease she teaches for at least twenty-five years. 
Of course under another provision of the law she is per- 
mitted to make voluntary deposits at any time and these 
deposits bear interest just as do the required deposits. 
In this way she could provide for a larger annuity. 
Every teacher has the right, furthermore, to ask for a 
statement of her account not oftener than once a year. 

It may be of interest to learn what was in the mind 
of the legislative committee that recommended the new 
retirement system, and of the legislature that adopted 
it. In its report the committee says: ‘‘The greatest bene- 
fit which the schools of the state can derive from a retire- 
ment system will be from the increased loyalty, content- 
ment, and efficiency, and the longer service rendered by 
experienced and successful teachers in the prime of life. 
These are, on the whole, the better paid members of the 
service. This type of teachers the state of Wisconsin has 
hitherto failed to attract and to keep in anything like 
the proportion which is found in the schools of many 
other states. In its investigation, the committee has 
found that, under existing conditions, teachers of this 
type become discouraged because they find that they can 
not succeed in establishing that economic independence 
which one who labors loyally and successfully in a pro- 
fession should acquire. They see others no more able or 
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better trained than themselves establishing economic in- 
dependence in other lines of work. Too often they either 
retire upon the annuity at the earliest opportunity in 
the hope of bettering themselves in other lines of work, 
or else remain in the schools weary, discouraged, and 
prematurely aged. A sound retirement system can do 
much to remedy these conditions; but to do so, it must 
provide a scale of benefits which will give the teacher 
an economie security fairly proportional to her skill, 
experience, and professional success and standing.’’ 
Would a similar retirment system in Illinois promise 
as much for the educational interests of the state? 
H. H. ScHRoepDER, 
School Administration, Illinois State Normal University. 


RESOLUTIONS 


At the conference of county superintendents held 
at Normal on January 12, 1922, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

1. Whereas, There are on the statute books of Illi- 
nois three compulsory attendance laws whose provisions 
are so conflicting and confusing as to render the law 
difficult to enforce effectively, 

Be it Resolved, That we recommend to the Illinois 
Educational Commission that it recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that a new compulsory attendance law be 
enacted whose provisions shall be clear and definite. 

2. Whereas, There are in Illinois more school offi- 
cers than are needed for the business management of the 
schools, 

Be it Resolved, That we recommend to the Illinois 
Educational Commission that a law be enacted eliminat- 
ing township treasurers and trustees of schools. 

3. Whereas, There is no means provided by taw for 
changing the boundaries of township or community high 
school districts, and whereas such changes are necessary 
for the convenience of students and parents, 

Be it Resolved, That we recommend to the Illinois 
Educational Commission that it recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that a law be enacted creating authority 
to change the boundaries of township and community 
high school districts. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association met at the St. Nicholas Hotel in Spring- 
field, on December 28, 1921, pursuant to a call for such 
meeting by President K. D. Waldo. 

The meeting was called to order by President Waldo 
at 10:30 A.M. There were present also Directors Wm. 
B. Owen, J. O. Engleman, W. T. Jobe, O. L. Manchester, 
and Secretary R. C. Moore. 

The following letter had been sent to Secretary R. 
C. Moore by Treasurer Charles McIntosh and was read 
at this time: 


Albion, Illinois, November 8, 1921. 
Mr. Charles McIntosh, 
Monticello, Ill. 
Dear Mr. McIntosh: 

In behalf of the teachers of Southeastern Illinois, 
who held a meeting at Lawrenceville on October 13 and 
14, 1921, and perfected a permanent organization by 
electing the officers and appointing the committees nec- 
essary for such an organization and by fixing Law- 
renceville as the place for holding the next meeting, I 
hereby make application to the Board of Directors of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association for the admis- 
sion of our organization into the State Teachers’ Asso- 
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ciation, said organization to be known as the South- 
eastern Division. 
Yours respectfully, 
GRANT BALDING, 
President Elect. 


This letter was accompanied by a letter from Treas- 
urer Charles McIntosh certifying that he had received 
from Mr. Balding a check for $390.50 in payment of 
dues for the 781 members of the Southeastern Division. 

Mr. Owen made a motion that the Board of Directors 
recognize and admit the new Southeastern Division as 
a division of the State Teachers’ Association. The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried by a vote of the di- 
rectors. Whereupon the president declared the South- 
eastern Division a component part of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association and instructed the secretary so 
to enroll it. 

A motion to adjourn to meet at the call of the presi- 
dent was then made, seconded and carried by a vote 
of the directors, and the meeting stood adjourned. 

R. C. Moore, 
Secretary. 


The Board of Directors met at the high school build- 
ing at the close of the annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association on Friday, December 30, 1921, 
pursuant to a call by President K. D. Waldo. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried that the 
treasurer of the State Teachers’ Association be required 
to furnish bond to the amount of $10,000 for the safe 
keeping of the funds of the Association. 

The payment of all bills paid since the June meeting 
of the board was approved by a motion and vote of the 
board. The amounts given in the treasurer’s report 
to the annual meeting and designated as orders num- 
ber 185 to 207 inclusive were found to be identical 
with the amounts in the several bills and orders issued 
for them. 

Several bills for the fees and expenses of lecturers 
and other expenses caused by the annual meeting and 
the recent business of the Association were then read 
and upon motion allowed and ordered paid. The or- 
ders for the payment of these bills will appear in the 
next report of the treasurer as numbers 207 to 225 
inclusive. 

By a motion and vote the board of directors for the 
year 1921 adjourned sine die. 

R. ©. Moore, Secretary. 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association for the year 1922 held a meeting at the 
LaSalle Hotel in Chicago on January 28, 1922, pur- 
suant to a call by the president, Mr. J. O. Engleman. 
There were present also Directors Florence Holbrook, 
Wm. B. Owen, O. L. Manchester and E. C. Fisher, and 
Secretary R, C. Moore. 

The meeting was called to order by President Engle- 
man at 11:00 o’clock A. M. 

President Engleman then announced that one of the 
purposes was to confer upon the appointment of the 
Committee on the Reorganization of our State School 
System, which was to be appointed in accordance with 
the action of the Representative Assembly of the State 
Teachers’ Association on December 29, 1921. He an- 
nounced also that he had decided to appoint Mr. Wm. 
B. Owen, one of the board of directors as chairman and 
had decided upon a few of the other members. After 
considerable discussion, it was decided to defer the 
announcement of the entire committee until a later date 
in order to give the personnel careful consideration and 
to obtain the acceptance of the members appointed. 
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PRANG-the mark of 
perfection in school 
paints and crayons 


R sixty-six years Prang School 

Water Colors have occupied an 
important place in the development of 
school art work. Manufactured by a 
process which keeps them free from 
all deteriorating substance, they are 
consistently uniform and smooth. No 
other school water colors will give the 
rich, velvety effects that may be ob- 
tained with Prang. 


Prang Crayograph, a hard, pressed 
crayon, is an artist’s crayon designed 
for the schools. True in color, it gives 
a flat tone to the drawing. Containing 
only enough wax to make it easy to 
handle, it is superior to any wax crayon. 


Prang Crayonex, the finest of all 
wax crayons, has met the severest 
tests in our laboratory and among 
artists and teachers throughout the 
country. The colors are brilliant and 
blend remarkably well for a wax 
crayon, giving the beautiful effects of 
oil colors. 


Send for free copy of the American Crayon 
Company’s new school material catalog 


~ CJhe « 
AMERICAN CBAYON COMPANY 
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Mr. Owen, who had accepted the chairmanship of 
the committee, then asked the directors to suggest some 
problems for investigation and report by the committee. 
The following were suggested and agreed upon as de- 
manding the attention of the committee: 

1. To compile statistics and collect data in support 
of our resolutions recently adopted .and our recom- 
mendations to the legislature. 

2. To cooperate with the Illinois Educational Com- 
mission in collecting data and framing recommenda- 
tions in the report of the commission, in accordance 
with an invitation from the chairman of the commission. 

3. To study the Normal School situation in Illinois 
as to finance, organization and administration. 

4. To study the township and community high 
school system, or the dual taxation and administration 
plan, in Illinois to determine whether or not there may 
be devised and substituted a unit plan. 

5. To make a careful study of taxation and reve- 
nue, particularly as to sources, and to make recom- 
mendations to the Constitutional Convention and the 
legislature. 

6. Tostudy and report on the subject of the tenure 
of superintendents, principals and teachers. 

A motion was then made, seconded and carried that 
the board proceeded with the election of delegates to 
the National Education Association at Boston in ac- 
cordance with the action of the Representative Assem- 
bly of the State Association at the annual meeting in 
December. 

Mr. Owen called the attention of the board to the 
fact that the Illinois State Teachers’ Association is a 
life member of the N. E, A. and entitled to a life di- 
rector who may also act as a member of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the N. E. A. He then made a 
motion that Secretary R. C. Moore be chosen to act as 
delegate to represent the I. S. T. A. life membership and 
also to act as a member of the board of directors of 
the N. E. A. The motion was seconded and carried by a 
vote. 

The following members of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation were chosen as delegates to the N. E. A. at its 
Boston meeting in July, 1922; G. P. Randle, Danville; 
Justin Washburn, Rock Island; J. O. Engleman, Joliet; 
David Felmley, Normal; W. R. Curtis, Alton; Wm. B. 
Owen, Chicago; May S. Hawkins, Mound City; E, C. 
Fisher, Rock Island; Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; Flor- 
ence Holbrook, Chicago; Earnest A. Smith, Evanston; 
Margaret Haley, Chicago; Elvira D. Cabell, Chicago; 
Peter A. Mortenson, Chicago; Frances Harden, Chi- 
eago; and Avon S. Hall, Chicago. Secretary R. C. 
Moore was instructed to notify these members of their 
appointment and to urge their acceptance not later 
than February 25. 

By a motion, duly seconded and carried by a vote, 
the secretary was directed to send each delegate in the 
Constitutional Convention a copy of the resolutions re- 
cently adopted by the State Teachers’ Association and 
a copy of the pamphlet entitled ‘‘Tax Reform in IIli- 
nois.’’ 

A motion was made, seconded and carried by a vote 
that Mr. O. L. Manchester be authorized and requested 
to make a plan for meeting the recommendations of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association at its recent 
meeting in regard to information on the subject of 
taxation. 

A motion was made that the meeting of the board 
stand adjourned until reconvened by call of the presi- 
dent. ~The motion was seconded and carried by a vote. 


R. ©. Moore, Secretary. 
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HODGE AND LEE’S 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 


Book i for Intermediate Grades 
Book II for Upper Grades 


The aim of this series is to develop the ability of the 


pupil to express his own thoughts and feelings—either 
orally or in writing—clearly, correctly, and in a way 


WINSLOW’S HEALTHY LIVING 


Book I for Intermediate Grades 
Book II for Upper Grades 


A new two-book series for teaching Health Habits to 
They are especially effec- 


A highly interesting feature in each book is the chap- 
amp’s famous “Daily Dozen.’’ 
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reality he became the best spokesman that 
the believers in mental measurement could 
have wished. 

Standing firmly to his well known belief 
in the ultimate hope of democracy, Doctor 
Bagley delivered a scathing rebuke to those 
enthusiasts who would use intelligence tests 
for the purpose of fastening a caste system 
upon the citizens of the republic. In a nut- 
shell, Bagley’s address may be summed up 
by the following excerpt from an editorial 
in the Independent of March 11. 

‘*Just now it is the psychological test 
that holds the centre of the efficiency stage. 
Like every novel scheme, this of the psy- 
chological tests meets with much opposition 
that is merely ignorant or prejudiced. Like 
every novel scheme, too, it suffers from the 
incompetence, the rashness, and the over- 
zeal of some of its own practitioners.’’ No 
one will subscribe to such sentiments more 
quickly or more heartily than the leaders of 
intelligence testing themselves. Continuing, 
the editor of the Independent says, ‘‘ But 
on the other hand there has been a fine 
development both of the theory and the 
practice of the psychological tests,’’ as 
Doctor Rugg pointed out in his address. 

Doctor Bagley was especially concerned 
over the article by Mrs. Cannon in the Feb- 
ruary Atlantic Monthly. The startling 
assumptions that Mrs. Cannon draws from 
the results of intelligence tests would 
frighten anyone who believes in the future 
of this republic and of the world in gen- 
eral. Accordingly, Bagley vaulted into the 


lists with spear in rest to combat those who 
would use intelligence tests to determine in 
advance the various grooves in which our 
future citizens should spend their lives. It 
is expected that the responsible leaders in 
the study of mental measurement will do all 
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in their power to assist Doctor Bagley in 
this effort. 

At this point I violate all the ethics of 
reporting by injecting a few pithy remarks 
of my own, supplementing Professor Bag- 
ley,—painting the lily, so. to speak. This 
attempt to determine in advance the caste 
in which Tom and Dick and Harry shall be 
placed seems to me a pitiful waste of time. 
Even if you concede that it could be done, 
it would not stay done. Intelligences of 
varying densities will find their own re- 
spective levels quickly and naturally with- 
out any help from the determinists. Take 
the A. E. F. in France, for example. There 
were General Pershing and Cal Tyler and I 
and a couple of million other Americans 
whose pluces had been determined for us be- 
fore we went over. But determinism in the 
A. E. F.. operated on an extremely well lu- 
bricated sliding scale. Many who went over 
as enlisted men came back as commissioned 
officers; others who went over as officers 
eame back, by way of Blois, as civilians. 
General Pershing came back with four stars 
in place of two; my friend Tyler returned 
as a first lieutenant instead of a shavetail; 
I was the only one of the three who justified 
determinism, since I came back with the 
same silver bars that I took over. But the 
point of the whole thing didn’t have any- 
thing in particular to do with determinism 
at all. The real question with us in France 
was whether General Pershing and Tyler 
and I were all working together with our 
utmost energies toward a common purpose. 
There are plenty of legitimate uses for in- 
telligence tests without using them for the 
purposes of determinism. Doctor Bagley 
believes that even granting the inability of 
education to develop intellectual capacity in 
the individuals who are markedly lacking in 
**native intelligence,’’ and even assuming 
that only a small proportion of children are 





attendance at its annual Summer Session to 
be held at the University June 19 to August 12. 


Courses will be offered in Accountancy, Agriculture and 
Agricultural Education, Arteand Design, Athletic Coaching, 
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Sociology, Spanish, Transportation and Zoology. 

COURSES FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 

in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision, educational psychology, visual education, mental 
tests, educational measurements and statistics, the philosophy 
of education, school building and sanitation, educational so- 
ciology, comparative education, principles of curriculum mak- 
ing, secondary education, history of education, and teachers’ 
courses in the academic subjects. 


Additional information will be gladly furnished 
at any time by the Director of the Session. Address: 


C. E. CHADSEY 





Education, English, Entomology, 


generously gifted with native intelligence, 
the conclusion that the education of the 
great masses of children is a matter of sub- 
ordinate importance does not seem to be 
justified. The efforts toward universal edu- 
cation, unsatisfactory though they may be 
when measured against the ideals of the 
visionary, have still been far from fruitless. 

Children of average or less than average 
native ability may not indeed be changed 
into brilliant ‘‘intellectuals’’ by any magic 
that the school can work, but they can be 
trained and informed and inspired in a 
measure that will make of them quite differ- 
ent individuals than they would be if they * 
lacked these educative influences. One has 
only to contrast the nations that have devel- 
oped universal education with comparable 
nations that have neglected the masses of 
their people to be convinced of the funda- 
mental influence which the elementary school 
exerts. 

The abiding faith of the American people 
in the public school need not be shaken by 
a full recognition of the fact that education 
cannot accomplish miracles. Indeed, with 
a better understanding of the limitations 
under which the universal school must work, 
there should be a lessened disposition to 
criticise it unjustly and a more rational de- 
termination to hold it strictly responsible 
for doing well the tasks that are within its 
power. 

Among these tasks, there is one that is 
of outstanding significance to a democratic 
community. The chief function of the ele- 
mentary school is to enable all of the people 
to work together and think all together and 
act together in the solution of their common 
problems—to lay the basis of a common 
understanding and a common aspiration. In 
a word it is to provide in every possible way 
for the co-operation which is the essential 
factor in what we call ‘‘ good citizenship.’’ 
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NEW BOOKS AND MAPS 


For the Study of Geography 


The attention of Geography teachers is invited to the following list of 
new and up to date books and maps for the study of Geography. 


Home Geography, by Ridgley and Dillon, a text for pupils who are studying Geog- 
raphy for the first time. Price 65c. 
Studies in Geography of North i by y Ridgley, Dillon and Thoene, a Refer- 


ence Notebook in Geogra Price 50. 
oF South oh America, ie and Asia, by Ridgley and Dex- 


Studies in Africa, Australia and Advanced 
den, a Reference notebook in Geography. tag 60c. This book is intended 
for the use of pupils during the last year in which they study Geography in 


Physiography, a Reference notebook for pupils to accompany any text book in 
Physiography. By Ridgley and Blackburn. Price 45c. 
ial Geography, a Reference notebook for pupils to accompany any text book 
in Commercial Geography. By Ridgley and Blackburn. Price 45c. 
Outline Maps, for desk use, size 8x1014 inches, printed on excellent quality white 
paper, on which can be used either crayons, pencil or water colors. Send for new 
list which shows all new and up to date maps of Europe and other countries. 


GEOGRAPHY OF ILLINOIS, By Ridgley, Price $2.50 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


5 Mba Price 50c. 
or. by Ridgley and Imbo- 

















Resuming the report, I take pleasure in 
referring you to President J. Stanley Brown 
of DeKalb who exclaimed when the meeting 
was over that it was sure to prove one of 
the most important of the week. Superin- 
tendent Blair and Professor E. A. Turner 
and Doctor Walter 8. Munroe and other 
Tilinois men who were in the audience will 
agree with President Brown and me, I am 
sure. But for all that, I stayed through the 
rest of the week and I am glad I did. 
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CENTRAL DIVISION AT PEORIA 


The weather and Mr. Arthur Verner com- 
bined to make this year’s meeting of the 
Central Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association one of the most successful 
gatherings ever held by the organization. 

In the first place old J. P. Rain had a 
heart for once and did not weep all over 
the place, as has been his custom at a great 
many of the assemblies of the Central Divi- 
sion. True, he frowned and looked cloudy 
but that didn’t harm the beautiful new 
spring hats which, according to President 
Shryock, the lady members took such de- 
light in buying prior to the Peoria pil- 
grimage. Even the headgear that President 
Shryock bought for himself with so much 
humility survived the meeting unscathed by 
the weather. All of which did much, of 
course, to put the audiences into the proper 
frame of mind to enjoy the programs that 
Mr. Verner provided. 

The general sessions were held in the 
Majestic Theatre where the acoustic prop- 
erties are wonderful. It was completely 
filled from the bottom to the top by the 
time the Honorable John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, was in- 
troduced as the first speaker. The Majestic 
Theatre is a precipitous place in which to 
sit, compared to the Shrine Temple, but 





there is no question but that one can hear 
better in the Majestic. To those who sat 
with Professor Elmer Cavins in the gallery 
up under the roof it was like sitting on the 
edge of a cliff; but, looking far down into 
the gorge below, the cliff dwellers at the 
top heard the addresses as easily as did those 
who sat with President Felmley and County 
Superintendent B. C. Moore and Art Wil- 
liams and Chester Miller and the others on 
the stage. 

Ever since the Des Moines meeting of the 
N. E. A. last summer Commissioner Tigert 
has become better and better known to the 
teachers of the nation. He spoke several 
times during the week of the Chicago meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence 
last month and Mr. Verner secured him for 
two addresses at Peoria. Drinkwater’s play, 
‘*Abraham Lincoln,’’ was the attraction 
billed to follow the Central Division at the 
Majestic and in this connection it may be 
noted that Mr. Tigert resembles the great 
Lincoln in some respects, notably in his 
great height and in his amazing fund of 
stories with which he makes his points. In 
other respects Mr. Tigert differs materially 
from that other great son of Kentucky,— 
for instance, in the amount of hair he has 
on his head. 

Mr. Verner is to be congratulated as 
highly for the musical artists that he se- 
cured as for speakers. Like President 
Shryock in his address, Mr. Verner special- 
ized in trios and the members of the audi- 
ence split their gloves in applauding the 
soundness of his judgment. 

President Shryock of the Southern Illi- 
nois State Normal University was the sec- 
ond speaker. He illustrated the value and 
the necessity of cooperation by comparing 
the experiences of Robinson Crusoe with his 
own in the matter of getting hats. He was 
able to go rather deeply into the subject 
because he not only gets hats for himself 
whenever he feels that public opinion de- 
mands such action, but he also appears to 
have some knowledge of the mental processes 
involved in the purchase of hats for and by 
members of the more charming and decora- 


It Answers the Child’s “Why” 


GEOGRAPHY for 
BEGINNERS 


By Edith Porter Shepherd, Ph. B., 
University of Chicago, Specialist in the 
Teaching of Elementary Geography, 
Principal of Warren and Avalon 
Park Schools, Chicago 


Here is a book that answers in the hap- 
piest way the child’s persistent “why?’’ 
about the world he lives in. 


First, there are pictures, interesting 
pictures, on almost every page. Second, 
the world described is the world as the 
child sees it. Like the quest of the 
“Elephant’s Child,” it begins and ends at 
home—in the bird’s nest, the rabbit’s 
burrow, or the house in which the child 
himself lives. 


But it takes the little reader on imagi- 
native flights: ‘Think of what an inter- 
esting story the boards of your house 
might tell if they could talk!’’ from the 
building of the house to its lighting, from 
shelter to clothing, to food, are steps that 
lead far afield over our country and into 
foreign lands. 


Geography for Beginners is a child’s 
approach to human geography, the newest 
branch of Social Science which relates man 
to the earth, its life, its resources, and its 
peoples. It is made to precede any basic 
elementary geography text. 


The child who rejoices in the ‘‘Just So 
Stories’’ will rejoice in this new geography 
made especially for him. 


Correspondence Invited 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago New York 














tive sex. After getting this hat subject out 
of his system, President Shryock swung into 
a peroration on the vital necessity for in- 
culeating a wholehearted obedience to law. 
He threw himself into this plea with an elo- 
quence that stirred his audience. 

In the afternoon the intermediate section 
in the Gold Room of the Jefferson Hotel 
proved to be one of the most popular of the 
section meetings. The place was filled to 
overflowing when Miss Mary Pumphrey in- 
troduced Dean William 8. Gray of the Uni- 
versity. of Chicago. Dean Gray is acknowl- 
edged to be an authority on methods for 
improving the teaching of reading and his 
address on ‘‘ Remedial and Diagnostic Steps 
in Reading’’ exceeded in excellence even the 
expectations of his many friends. Doctor 
Gray has a delightful style, clear-cut and 


(Continued on page IV) 
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SUMMER SESSION of the 
University of Minnesota 













1922 














from other universities. The 


FIRST TERM: June 19-July 29. 
SECOND TERM: July 31-September 2. 


Courses of undergraduate and graduate grade are offered by regular faculty supplemented by a selected group of educators 
lakes, beautiful drives and an organized recreational program, in addition to the libraries and 





Registration June 17, 19 
Registration July 29 








art galleries of the Twin Cities, offer a rare opportunity to enjoy a vacation while studying. Adequate living facilities ad- 


COURSES 


joining the campus are available at reasonable rates. 


COLLEGE OF et. LITERATURE. AND THE ARTS.—American- 
ization, Anth Astronomy. Botany, English, Geol- 
ogy. German, Greek, Hist Latin, Mathematics, Music, ¥; 

ysical Education, Physics, ‘olitical —p— Psychology, nee 
guages, vian Languages, Sociology and Social Work 

sqecs. OF BUSINESS.—Economic History, Principles of Economics, 

sanyating, Trannpostecion, Marketing, Value and Distribution, Money and 
Banking poration Finance, Labor roblems and Trade Unionism, Public 
inance 

SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY.—General I 
Quantitative haves Elementary Organic, emical Manufacture (Inor- 
ganic), Research in Physical, Organic, Quantitative and Inorganic Chemistry. 

COLLEGE OF DENTISTR Y—Courses in technique and practice. 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE — Architecture, 


anic, Qualitative Analysis, 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION — Educational Administration, Educational 
Statistics, Educational Psychology, Mental Tests and Clinical Work, Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, History and Philosophy of Education, Educational 

, Vocational Education. 


THE LAW SCHOOL —Insurance, Preparation of Legal Documents, Dam- 
ages, Suretyship, Public Utilities, Interstate Commerce, Quasi Contracts and 
Bankruptcy. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology, Pathology, Bac- 
t . 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND HOME ECONOMICS 
Agricultural Biochemistry, Agricultural Education, Agronomy, Farm Man- 
agement, Asta Husbandry, Bee Culture, Dairy Husbandry, Economics, 





Drawing, Civil Engineering, Descriptive Geometry, Mathematics, h 
Engineering Shop, Man Training. 









E Zoology, Farm Engineering, Home Economics, Hor- 
ticulture, ar Pathology, Botany, Poultry Husbandry. 





For educators the College of Education offers especially strong curricula leading to University certificates. 
curricula contribute to preparation both for administrative positions and special lines of teaching. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION, OR THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
(July tenth to August nineteenth) 


More than 200 courses in the following fields: 





EDUCATION focsnniee 

History and Philosophy — Foreign Languages 

M 

oes ducation Geography and Geclogy 

unior Hig Government 
mercial Education Hs need ili 

Administration ™ paces Phi y and Psychology 

Supervision Physics 

Research 

Art 

Music COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 

Home Economics 

Domestic Art Accounting 
Advertising and Marketing 
Business Law 

COLLEGIATE SUBJECTS | Economics 

@udeste end Val a Finance 
5 al + pe Trade 
Biology anagement 
Chemistry Retail Selling 





SPECIAL FEATURES 
Conference Course on Administration. 
Conferences for Primary and Kindergarten Supervisors. 
Lectures on Education and International Peace. 
Lectures on New York City with excursions. 
On the campus at University Heights—an ideal summer 
resort—moderate living expenses—write 
for a complete bulletin. 


DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS 
Director of the Summer School, New York University, 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 
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The University of Wisconsin 


Summer Session 


June 26 to August 4 (Law School 
June 19 to August 25) 


One Fee, $22 for all Courses (Except Law $35) 


Courses in all Colleges, leading to the Bachelor's 
and Higher Degrees and providing opportunity for pro- 
fessional advancement. 


For: University, College and Normal School In- 
structors, High-School Teachers, Supervisors, Princi- 
pals, Superintendents, Men and Women in Professional 
Life, College Graduates and Undergraduates, High 
School Graduates. Special work this year for Grade 
School Teachers and Supervisors, and for Teachers of 
Commercial Subjects. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES. 
LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES. 


For further information address 


Director Summer Session 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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National Kinde Jaren and 
SUMMER SESSION Practical Courses 


for Kindergarten 


June 19 to August 11, 1922 274 Primary Grade 


Teachers. 
Credit toward diploma. Dormitories on College Grounds. Observa- 
tion in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of Public Schools and in 
the College Demonstration School where Project is used. Ideal Recrea- 
tions for Summer Students in Chicago. 


Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views 


National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Accredited 


36th Year Box No. 22, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 




















THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 3rd to SEPT. 9th, 1922 
For Artists—Teachers—Craftsmen and Students 


Offers the remarkable privilege of studying under the same roof with one 
of the greatest museums and art libraries where one may browse among 
the treasures of paintings, sculpture, decorative arts and prints, and at 
the same time be receiving technical instruction. An opportunity to gain 
new ideas and advance professionally by keeping in contact with the most 
modern art movements and suggestions. 

A large Faculty, numbering over 20, includes members of the reg- 
ular faculty augmented by well-known special instructors. This insures 
more than usual individual attention to the student. 

Situated within a short walking distance of the business district, 
the theatres, beautiful shops and the Field Museum makes this school the 
greatest and most accessible art centre of the country. 


PROGRAM 


Normal Instruction Toy Making 
Craft Work Lettering 
Weaving Mechanical Drawing Nude Life Drawing 
Batik-Gesso Perspective Head Life Drawing 
Tie and Dye Design Modeling 
Industrial Work Still-Life Painting Illustration 
Costume Design Lectures Juvenile Classes 


Gallery Talks 
Landscape Painting 


During the past year 4200 students attended the school. A long waiting 
list has been kept on file. To avoid disappointment we advise early 
registration. 


Address Registrar for Summer School Catalogue, Michigan 
Avenue, at Adams Street, Chicago, Dept. 64 
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distinct, and his address was filled with 
practical suggestions for determining what 
ean be done for girls and boys who need 
additional help in learning to read. The 
inference throughout his address was that, 
by increasing the pupil’s power to read in 
the intermediate grades, the child thus gains 
in ability in all of his other school work. 
Many teachers in the audience took note of 
the fact that Dean Gray’s chapters in Part 
IT of the Eighteenth Yearbook and Part II 
of the Twentieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education and his 
article in the June 1921 Journal of Educa- 
tional Research are well worth close study. 

The evening general session was just as 
successful with Miss Ruth Mary Weeks and 
the Hon. John Tigert sharing honors. In 
the Saturday morning session Dean O. L. 
Manchester discussed the resolutions pre- 
sented at the last meeting of the State 
Teachers Association in Springfield last 
December. Dean Manchester dwelt par- 
ticularly on the resolution regarding taxa- 
tion and the other important one on social 
science. A great many of the members of 
the teachers association are confessedly ama- 
teurs in matters of taxation and it is im- 
portant that as much be done as possible by 
Dean Manchester and other authorities to 
inform association members of the distinc- 
tions between our present methods and the 
various proposed methods of accumulating 
funds for the government. 


HATS IN THE RING 


Yielding to the wishes of thousands of 
his many friends throughout the state, Su- 
perintendent Francis G. Blair has consented 
to let his name be placed for nomination for 
re-election to the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Mr. Blair 
has conducted the affairs of his office with 
courage and ability and, in addition, has 
held an honored place in national educa- 
tional circles. 

Another candidate, County Superintendent 
A. M. Shelton of McHenry County, has re- 
cently made his announcement. By a pe- 
culiarly fortunate chain of circumstances, 
Mr. Shelton has made a large acquaintance 
throughout the state since his duties as 
president of the Illinois Educational Com- 
mission made it necessary that he visit al- 
most every town and city of Illinois during 
the past three months. 


GENESEO TEACHERS 100% 


Word comes from Superintendent J. M. 
Edman that the teachers of the Geneseo, 
Illinois, elementary schools have formed a 
local organization affiliated with the State 
Teachers Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association with a 100 per cent mem- 
bership. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


With the purpose of laying foundations 
for training democratic citizens, the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Sciences com- 
pleted its organization in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 25th. Its plan looks to promoting 
cooperation among those responsible for 
such training. The following officers were 
elected: Professor L. C. Marshall of the 
University of Chicago, President; Professor 
Henry Johnson of Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, Vice President; Professor 
Edgar Dawson of Hunter College, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; E. U. Rugg (Harold’s 
brother) of Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, assistant secre- 
tary. 
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‘Education plus 
Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


Nl SUMMER 
J ws Gw @ SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 
COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF HAS MICHIGAN 


tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
‘tures, dramatic performances 
—and many other forms of wholesome ——? 
righton the campus Organized excursions to 
ing industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 
The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of — 
Law Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 
Professional courses offefed in the School of 
Education include: 
Curriculum of the Ele- High School Curriculum 
ment School Educational Measurements 
Principles of Secondary Hist 
Education | Music, ste, 
The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 
Faculty includes Public School men of achievement. 


COURSES BEGIN JUNE 26, 1922 
Address WALTER DiLL Scott, President 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


417+ University Hall . EVANSTON, ILL. 




















TEACHERS 


Take advantage of the delightful climate of Colo- 
rado and enjoy the beauties and the inspiration of 
the Rockies while securing your Professional Train- 


LOSE NO TIME 


oer 4 A ar EM Summer Quarter at 
cod STATE TEA CHERS COLLEGE 
closes z ime to enable teachers to get home for 
the opening of their own schools. 
COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
is a Professional College for the training of Profes- 
sional Teachers. Special staff of thirty noted 
educators and lecturers in addition to the squsies 
staff of eighty-one. Send for Summer School B 
letin and literature to 

J. G. CRABBE, President 

Greeley, Colorado. 
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ILLINOIS STATE ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCE 
KNIPP, PHIPPS AND COWLES 


The next meeting of the Illinois State 
Academy of Science is to be held at Rock- 
ford College April 27-29. The program has 
been arranged by Professors Knipp, Phipps 
and Cowles and includes an address by Pro- 
fessor MacMillan of the University of Chi- 
eago on ‘‘Cosmogony’’ and discussions con- 
cerning the ‘‘Structure of the Atom.’’ 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 


The Illinois Association of Elementary 
School Supervisors will meet with Miss Cora 
Hamilton in Macomb on Friday and Satur- 
day the twelfth and thirteenth of May. 


WISCONSIN NORMAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


The Association of Wisconsin Normal 
School Teachers will hold their second bi- 
ennial conference April 18, 19 and 20, in the 
city of Eau Clair, Wisconsin. 


POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


To the Teachers of Illinois: 

I am sending by mail to each teacher in 
Illinois a letter which, however, is too brief 
to explain in detail some of the work that 
I am planning to do in Congress. 

Believing that the teachers are an im- 
portant factor in the development of our 
Country, and that the laws of this Country 
do not recognize their full value, it is my 
plan, as soon as elected, to confer with 
them to draw up a bill for their benefit to 
introduce in Congress. 

It is my desire to hear from as many 
teachers as possible upon the advisability 
of such a bill and what they believe should 
be its most important features; also I would 
like to know what class of people, in their 
opinion, will be apt to oppose such legisla- 
tion. Very sincerely, 

WINNIFRED Mason HUvckK. 
March 20th, 1922. , 


PERIODICALS READ BY DOCTOR 
BAGLEY, PLEASE NOTE 


Professor J. McKeen Cattell who, though 
his ideas of citizenship did not coincide 
with those of some of the rest of us during 
the war, is nevertheless a distinguished and 
hardworking student has sent an announce- 
ment of the organization of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, 2617 Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City. He says, ‘‘As 
you know, the remarkable progress of psy- 
chology and its use in the war have led to 
its exploitation by all kinds of pretenders, 
but the truth is quite as interesting as the 
fiction.’’ 


HOW YOU CAN GET 
$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


Become a U. 8. Government Railway Mail 
Clerk. These are permanent positions, with 
short hours, annual vacation with pay and 
rapid promotion. Because of their educa- 
tion, teachers have an excellent chance for 
quick appointment and promotion, and we 
advise writing immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept C 230, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free list of positions, and full description 
of same. 








TEACHERS 


abe more than your salary using spare hours, 

also obtain a personal powerful organized follow- 
ing, by obtaining memberships selected by you 
and organising branch of the popular omits. If 
a you can make $900 in 2 or 3 
months 


ORDER OF OWLS South Bend, Ind. 








Fairbanks 
Health Scale 


Wih 
full 
capacity 


beam 






In the modern school, Fair- 
banks Health Scales give accu- 
rate daily weight records of every 
pupil. They record the gains 
due to proper food assimilation 
or point the need for further diet- 
ary changes. 


The Fairbanks Health Scales 
weighs up to 300 Ibs. by 4 oz.; 
has full capacity beam. Also is 
equipped with measuring rod 
graduated from 2 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. 
6 in. 


Send for height and weight 
chart and circular which fully de- 
scribes how this Fairbanks Scale 
should be used daily in your 


classroom work. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Incorporated CHICAGO 




















 WEBSEER SCHOOL SiG ROMA RES! 


Based on the NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Thus conforming to the best present usage 


















SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
35,000 Words and Phrases—544 Pages, Fully Hlustrated 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
702 Pages—900 Illustrations 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
70,000 Words and Phrases—1000 Illustrations 


HE SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY presents the largest number 

of words and phrases to be found in any school dictionary. The wide scope 

of its vocabulary, the clearness of its etymologies, the simplicity and accuracy of 

its definitions, the nicety of its synonyms, the illuminating character of its illus- 

trations, and the helpfulness of its supplementary tables, have given this volume 
great popularity in schools of all grades. 


La AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
Neg 330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Atlanta 




























INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


and THEIR USE | S A NIT ARY SHADES 


The Twenty-First 
Yearbook 


OF THE 
National Society for the 
Study of Education 
Price, $1.60, Postpaid 


The National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion has established a reputation for the timeliness 








Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 








tive colors that rest the eye. 





























ain Sen's commaiics Kiniel ty ‘Profener They can be Easily 
Colvin on the theme proposed simultaneously by 
Stud of Education, the NE A- Couumission Lk, A U N D E R E D 
National Associ Soe of Dir neat Bs ceticnsl —— SS 
Research. 
The Twenty-First Yearbook has already been 
ott. 7 eee The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
: cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
BLOOMINGTON, he goes, is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
. our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
Gentlemen: _ and colors. 
Send me a copy 
“ice — LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
(Street sod Nember) SPICELAND, INDIANA 
oe (City and State) 
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